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Wolfeboro Celebrates Its One~Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 





In the year 1770 the town of 
Wolfeboro was incorporated. In 
the same year John Wentworth, 
the last Royal Governor of the 
Province of New Hampshire, built 
a summer residence on the shore 
of Lake Wentworth, thus making 
the town the oldest summer resort 
in America. The house built by 
Governor Wentworth was a very 
pretentious affair, though it was 
never fully completed. The Rev- 
olutionary War coming on, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth went to England, 
and there is no record of his ever 
having again visited Wolfeboro. 
The Wentworth mansion was burn- 
ed to the ground in 1820, just one 
hundred years ago. The same year 
witnessed the erection of the fa- 
mous Wolfeboro and Tuftonboro 
Academy, one of the earliest insti- 
tutions of learning in New Hainp- 
shire. 

The year 1920, being the sesqui- 
centenial and centenial of these im- 
portant events, it was voted at the 
annual Town Meeting, held in 
March last, that a suitable observ- 
ance of these anniversaries be held. 
An appropriation was made and it 
was left to the Selectmen to appoint 
a committee to carry the vote of the 
town into effect. On July 16 the 
Selectmen announced that they had 
appointed the following committee: 
Joseph T. Meader, Chairman ; James 
H. Martin, Ernest H. Trickey, 
Frank S, Parker, Harry L. Miles. 

Realizing that the time was short 
to arrange and carry out a satis- 


factory program, the committee 
were called together that same 
night, when a program was discus- 
sed, and decided upon. It was de- 
cided to call a meeting of the lead- 
ing citizens at the Temple Auditori- 
um, on the evening of July 20, to 





JosepH T. MEADER, 
CHAIRMAN GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


submit the plan and appoint sub- 


committees. That meeting was 
fully attended and the plans as out- 
lined by the General Committee 
were discussed and adopted with 
considerable enthusiasm. It was 
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decided to hold the celebration on 
Tuesday, August 24, and the fol- 
lowing sub-committees were ap- 
pointed : 


Finance: Dr. F. E. Meader, Chair- 
man; Dr, Fred E. Clow, Hugh H. 
Wallace, Henry D. Brewster, Mrs. 
S. P. Getchell, Obed S. Young. 


Tent and Equipment: William A. 
Bixby, Chairman; Obed S. Young, 
Chester M. Abbott, Chase Durgin, 
John B. Harvey. 
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U. Landman, Miss Carrie Young, 
Mrs. l*rederick E. Meader, William 
Alexander. 


Fireworks: Harry L. Miles, 
Chairman; Noyes Moore, Dr. B. W. 
Parshley, Harry E. Libby. 


Advertising and Printing: Car- 
roll D. Piper, Chairman; C. W. 
[stabrook, Fred W. Prindle, Philip 


[rish. 


Music: Ernest H. Trickey. 








RECEPTION 


HEADQUARTERS 


Tent Program: Mrs, Mabel F. 
Hatch, Chairman; Frederick U. 
Landman, Mrs. F. U. Landman, 
Stephen W. Clow, Sewall W. Ab- 
bott. 


Parade and Athletics: Clarence 
W. Estabrook, Chairman; Dr. Fred 
E. Clow, Dr. B. W. Parshley, Miss 
Elizabeth D. Embler, John Hurl- 
burt, Dr. Fred C. Tobey. 


Invitation: Mrs. George A. Car- 
penter, Chairman; Mrs_ Lydia R. 


Chadwick, Miss L. Maude Cate, 
Greenleaf B. Clark, Mrs. H. F. 
Libby. 


Reception and Refreshment: Mrs. 
Charles O. Doe, Chairman; Mrs. F. 





CoM MITTEE, 





Fotsom BUuILDING. 


August 24 proved to be a beauti- 
ful summer day. The church bells 


were rung for fifteen minutes at 
sunrise, noon and sunset. As early 
as eight o’clock, the beautifully 


decorated streets began to present 
an animated appearance. Crowds 
had begun to arrive from all direc- 
tions, by automobiles, carriages and 
boats, and continued to arrive un- 
til conservative estimates placed 
the number of people at over ten 
thousand, and more than one 
thousand automobiles. 

The town for days had been pre- 
paring for the great event. Every 
lawn was smooth and green. Flow- 
ers were everywhere. Flags waved 
in the breeze and public buildings 
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and private residences were elabor- 
ately draped and decorated with 
bunting, flags, and every device 
known to add to the gay and 
brilliant effect. The sun _ shone 
brightly from a cloudless sky and 
the beautiful elm trees waved their 
long, drooping branches in welcome 
to the gathering crowds, coming 
from far and near to join in the 
festivities of the day. 

Governor John H. Bartlett ar- 
rived by automobile, soon after 
nine o'clock. Councillors John H. 
Brown of Concord, John G. Welp- 
ley of Manchester, Windsor H. 
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ing the Civil War Veterans of the 
James R. Newell Post, G, A. R. 

Under escort of Harry Harriman 
Post, American Legion, and led by 
Lieut. Gordon A. Meader and the 
Wolfeboro Cornet Band, the guests 
were conducted through Glendon 
Street, and iater to South Main 
Street, where they took their posi- 
tion at the head of the grand 
parade. The procession was: made 
up as follows: 


ORDER OF THE PARADE 


Chief Marshal, Capt. John R. 
Hurlburt. 








LittLE Rep SCHOOLHOUSE AND Dr. KeEIGwiNn’s Auto. 


Goodnow of Keene, Secretary of 
State Edwin C. Bean of Concord, 
State Highway Commissioner Fred 
E. Everett of Concord, with their 
ladies, arrived soon after and were 
met at Masonic Temple by Chair- 
man Joseph T, Meader of the Gen- 
eral Committee, Councillor Stephen 
W. Clow, the board of Selectmen, 
heads of the sub-committees and 
participants in the tent exercises. 
Decorated automobiles were pro- 
vided for the invited guests, includ- 


Wolfeboro Cornet Earl 


Davis, Leader. 

Harry Harriman Post, American 
Legion, Lieut. Gordon A. Meader, 
Acting Commander. 

Governor John H. Bartlett and 
other invited guests, in automobiles. 

James R. Newell Post, G. A. R. 
in automobiles. 

Camp Kuwiyan, 60 girls, 
Elizabeth D. Embler, Leader. 

Camp Wyanoke, 175 boys, Walter 
H, Bentley, Leader. 


Band, 


Miss 
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Camp Winnipesaukee, 60 boys, 
Charles L. Olds, Leader. 
Hanson’s American Band of 


Rochester, T. J. Manning, Leader. 
Decorated automobiles and floats. 


The procession was over three 
quarters of a mile in length, started 
promptly at ten o’clock and march- 
ed over the following route: South 
Main St., to North Main, Oak and 
Pleasant Streets, Sewall Road to 
North Main, South Main to Brew- 
ster Campus. 

Governor Bartlett and _ other 
guests reviewed the procession from 
the band stand in front of Hotel 
Elmwood, after which automobiles 
were taken to the Brewster Campus 
where an exhibition drill was given 
by. about 70 boys from Camp Wy- 
anoke. The fine marching and evo- 








F. U. LANDMAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


lutions of these little fellows evoked 
round after round of applause. 

A mammoth tent, with a seating 
capacity of 2000 persons, was erect- 
ed under the elms on the campus. 
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This tent was immediately packed 
with people, hundreds were standing 
and many more sitting on the grass 











Rev. A. Epwin Keicwin, D. D. 


in front of the stage. Mr. Freder- 
ick U. Landman, Superintendent of 
Schools, presided in his usually 
happy manner. Exercises were 
opened by community singing, led 
by Mr. F. D. Carter, a former cheer 
leader at Yale, in true foot ball 
style, which at once put the audience 
in the best of humor. Rev. A. E. 
Keigwin, D.D., who is said to live 
in Wolfeboro, but spends his win- 
ters in New York, as pastor of the 
West End Presbyterian Church, 
Amsterdam Avenue at 105th St., 
then .offered prayer. Mrs. Mabel 
Fullerton Hatch delivered the fol- 
following: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


“A great privilege and opportunity is 
mine; but how may I put into words the 
wordless welcome of these blue hills, 
these tranquil waters? 

To you all—to you, distinguished guests, 
who come to help us celebrate the day; 
to you, sons and daughters, who revisit 
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the old town; to you, summer folks, who 
here seek and find the healing ministry of 
nature at her loveliest—to each of you I 
extend the hearty greetings of Wolfe- 
boro. I know the welcome comes from 





Mrs. Maset Futterton Hatcu 


everyone of us who enjoys the privilege 
of living here. I know the welcome comes 
from that “cloud of witnesses” passed 
beyond our human vision, who have loved 
and lived in our town these 150 years. 
Today is their day—these men and women, 
the boys and girls who have trod these 
streets, lifted up their eyes unto these 
hills, rejoiced in the beauty of these “out- 
spread tranquil waters.” 

They blazed trails, fought hostile In- 
dians, cleared virgin lands. They lived 
laborious days. Look at the stone walls, 
notice the patient work in treasured heir- 
looms of hand-woven tablecloths, and 
coverlids! They managed, somehow, from 
their meager means to provide schools; 
they supported churches—attended them 
moreover. Somehow they clothed and 
fed and brought up big families. They 
did their loyal part in the days when 
liberty was at stake; in the days when 
division threatened the life of the nation; 
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in these later days when all the forces 
of evil struck at all that men hold dear. 
My great great grandmother, Mary Ful- 
lerton was, they say, six feet tall, ro- 
bust, energetic. She was left a widow 
with seven small children and was quite 
equal to the job of bringing them up single- 
handed. Today I am afraid she would 
think her descendants were a_ shrunken 
lot. And, friends, it is our business to 
see that we have not shrunk in spiritual 
stature; that we can tackle the hard jobs 
of today with the patience, the fortitude, 
the pioneer spirit of our forbears. 

1 do not think that our ancestors rhap- 
sodized much about the scenery. Likely 
enough the ways of pleasantness and 
beauty savored a little of “the devil and 
all his works.” Their grim theology led 
them to find their sermons not in stones 
but in bleak and unlovely meeting houses ; 
their books not in running brooks but 
in the dismal lives of the saints. Yet I 
believe that back of all the material ad- 
vantages, cheap land, plentiful firewood, 
abundant fish and game, they had a seeing 
eye for the hills whence came their help; 
that they rejoiced im the still waters by 
which they were being led; that they loved 
the “springs of waters whose waters fail 
not;” that they were comforted by the 
promise, “And my people shall dwell in a 
peaceable habitation, and in sure dwell- 
ings, and in quiet resting places.” I be- 
lieve they exclaimed with David “Let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 
“Truly the lines are fallen unto us in 
pleasant places. Yea, we have a goodly 
heritage.” 

We have a “goodly heritage.” You who 
come to us, we who serve you, let us 
work together to preserve it. Let us be 
tolerant, let us be friendly. Let us tackle 
the hard problems of today with umnsel- 
fishness, with courage, with that abiding 
faith moreover, in the Radiant Reality 
which lies behind this lovely seeming, and 
which alone makes men’s lives worth 
while. Today is the day to prepare for the 
200th anniversary of this good town. 

Friends, in the name of Wolfeboro, I 


bid you welcome and again welcome 
home.” 
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Mrs. LypiA RemMicK CHADWICK 


Wolfeboro and 
emy, as follows: 


Tuftonboro Acad- 


HIsTORICAL SKETCH 


I feel honored to be invited to write 
a sketch of the Wolfeboro and Tufton- 
boro Academy. It is a subject dear to 
my heart, because I am so closely con- 
nected with its history. Among its 
scholars were my mother, my uncles and 
aunts, my brother and sisters. 

In preparing this sketch I am indebted 
for information to the History of Wolfe- 
boro, written by Mr. Benjamin F. Parker, 
and that of the Academy written by Rev. 
Dr. John W. Hayley. 

The inhabitants of the town met at the 
tavern of Ichabod Libby, May 4, 1820, to 
settle the question of an academy. This 
tavern was the house now occupied by 
Mr. Sherman Brummitt. Jonathan Blake 
was chosen chairman and Daniel Pickering, 
secretary. It was decided to raise $5,000 
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for the purpose. Each donor was to pay 
for ten years 6% of the sum subscribed. 
Mr. Nat Rogers and Mr. Samuel Avery 
gave liberally for the purpose. The 
charter was granted. An acre of land 
was secured, exempt from taxation. Its 
location was most desirable. An endow- 
ment fund was raised, largely the gift of 
Benjamin Guppy. The building was well 
constructed, as its use at the present day 
proves. Having been moved from its 
former position, it is still occupied by the 
Pickering school. 

In 1827 the upper part was finished for 
a chapel, and used for several years for 
church purposes, until the meeting house 
of the Congregationalist church was built. 
The house now occupied by Mrs. Frank 
Cook was a boarding house for girls. 

The academy was opened in 1821 with 
John P. Cleveland as preceptor. Among 
the scholars were Augustine D. Avery, 
Charles Nowell, Ebenezer Allen, Enoch 
Banfield and Samuel Stevenson. Tuition 
was $3.50 a term, and board $1.25 a week. 

The by-laws were quite remarkable. 
Article 26 reads:—“The students shall 
respectfully notice the proprie.ors of ‘the 
institution and other gentlemen of char- 














SHERIDAN House 
3uiLtT IN 1795 AND USED AS A HOTEL 


acter when they pass them on the street.” 
Article 39:—‘“No student shall enter the 
water for the purpose of bathing oftener 
than once a fortnight; nor shall any stud- 
ent remain in the water more than ten 
minutes at a time. No student shall enter 
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ia 
Miss ALMA CLow’s Auto AND WoLFEBORO AND TUFTONBORO ACADEMY. 


the water before the 15th of June nor 
after the 15th of September.” 

The lyceum was a prominent feature. 
Here it was that Henry Wilson, after- 
wards vice-president of the United States, 
showed his talent for debating. He board- 








and late in life he visited Mr. Avery and 
expressed his affection. 

Among the names of the early students 
are those of Lorenzo Coffin, John Went- 
worth and Daniel M. Christie. It is told 
of Long John Wentworth that, many 








Camp Kuwtyan Girts (Photo by E. S. Albee) 


ed at Mr. Samuel Avery’s, and had it not 
been for the encouragement and financial 
aid given him by Mr. Avery, he doubt- 
less would not have had an education. 
He was always grateful to his benefactor, 


years after his school days he came east, 
and in walking in the streets of Dover, 
he came up to his old chum, Lawyer 
Christie. Giving Mr. Christie a vigorous 
slap on the shoulder, he exclaimed, “Hullo, 
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Dan.” Lawyer Christie who was noted 
for his dignity, said, “You have the ad- 
vantage of me, sir.” Mr. Wentworth re- 
plied, “Why, Dan, don’t you know me? 














JoHN BREWSTER, 
NATIVE AND BENEFACTOR OF WOLFEBORO. 


Don’t you remember when we went to 
school together at the Wolfeboro Acade- 
my, boarded at Mr. Sam Avery’s and 
both had the itch?” 

Preceptor Cleveland was succeeded by 
James Towner, Mr. Bailey, Enos Mer- 
rill, William Hoyt, Erastus Perry, Charles 
Duran and Thomas Beach. In 1837 my 
mother, Elizabeth Huggins, attended the 
school when Mr. Beach’ was principal. 
Benjamin F. Parker, a former student, 
taught mathematics. Zachariah Batchel- 
der, a wonderful classical scholar, taught 
Greek and Latin. The next principal was 
Nehemiah Coffin, who married the daugh- 
ter of Deacon Thomas Rust. Deacon 
Rust was secretary of the trustees for 
fifty years. 

Between the years of 1839 and 1850 the 
school was in charge of a Mr. Fowler, 
Jeffries Hall, afterwards pastor of the 
Congregational church, David Vittum and 
Ambrose Smith. When Benjamin Stan- 
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ton became principal in 1849, a children’s 
class was formed of wh:ch 1 was one. I 
recited Arithmetic to Mrs. Catherine Cof- 
fin Stanton. Mr. Stanton’s brother Jona- 
than was fitting for college—a wonderful 
scholar, who died a few years ago, having 
been a professor in Bates College from 
its foundation. Among the older scholars 
were Lyford Ambrose, Dr. Roberts of 
Wakefield and John Wingate, Jr. The 
next principals in succession were Goodale, 
Clark, Charles H. Hersey and John Win- 
gate, Jr. 

In ’55 I recited in Chemistry to Mr. 
Charles H. Hersey. He was a very bash- 
ful man. The boys and girls were not 
angels. The last day of school some mis- 
chievous girl proposed before we left the 
building that we should kiss the pre- 








CuHartes W. HA ey, 
PRINCIPAL BREWSTER ACADEMY. 


ceptor good bye, and several of us march- 
ed up to the desk, and performed the 
audacious ceremony. Great success at- 
tended the rule of John Wingate, Jr. He 
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was a born teacher. At this time Miss 
Caroline Hall taught me Virgil. 

In ’66 the academy was leased to the 
Christian denomination, and the school 
was called the Christian Institute. Mr. 
Edwin F. Moulton took charge. I taught 
under him in °67. Mr. Larry, the next 
principal, was greatly beloved. He be- 
came a Congregationalist clergyman and 
was blind for many years. before his 
death, which occurred quite recently. 
Next came the rule of Mr. Chase, follow- 
ed by that of Mr. Symonds. 

In ’73 the Institute was removed to 
Andover, N. H., and became Proctor 
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William and Edward S. Cotton, George 
Cate, Alva Morrill, Jonathan M. Brewster 
and John W. Haley. Among the doctors 
are Rufus King, Henry Parker, Charles 
Warren, John and Henry Warren, Sarah 
Jenness, Frank Whitten and Henry Lib- 
by. Dr. Libby has been a_ won- 
derful benefactor to the town in es- 
tablishing his beautiful museum, filled with 
the flora and fauna of this locality. 
Among the academy students in the 
Civil War were James and_ Burleigh 
Newell, John M. Cate, John Fogg, Charles 
S. Paris, Charles O. Doe, John Harris 
Beacham, Albert Hersey and Benjamin 











BREWSTER ACADEMY. 


Academy. The following year the Wolfe- 
boro Academy was again opened, and 
Mr. DeWitt C. Durgin became principal. 
In ’78 the academy ended its existence, 
and the building was turned over to the 
town. 

The limit of this paper does not allow 
mention of the many remarkable men and 
women who have attended the academy. 
Hundreds have scattered all over the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
Ann Eliza Avery Thompson, Fanny 
Beacham Newell and Lyford Ambrose 
have been missionaries. Caroline Orne 
and Clara Augusta Jones were authors. 
Among the clergy are George Allen, 


‘i; hompson. ‘The last named had a mirac- 
ulous escape from Libby prison. The 
eminent teachers are almost numberless: 
Clara and Sarah Stanton, Abby and Mary 
Ann Nudd, Lucy Rogers and Edward J. 
Goodwin are only a few of many. 

In the list of lawyers we find the names 
of Charles Edward Hill, Edward Cate, 
James A. Edgerly, John Calvin Bickford 
and William C. Fox. Probably William 
C. Fox was the most brilliant man that 
ever fitted for college here. 

The name of no student arouses the 
enthusiasm of the people of Wolfeboro 
like that of John Brewster. The gift of 
Brewster Academy in value is beyond 
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calculation. The education received by 
him in the old academy doubtless aroused 
a love for learning and as a result he gave 
his fortune to help boys and girls strug- 
gling for an education. Today, celebrat- 
ing the centennial of the academy, we all 
join heartily in honoring the name of 
John Brewster. 

We little realize how much we owe to 
the sacrifice of the founders of the 
Academy. We cannot calculate the value 
of the ambition inspired by its teachers; 
the lessons learned not only from books 
but from the discipline of school life, and 
in many instances the help to a higher life. 

Happily, lovingly, today we pay our 
tribute to our dear Alma Mater, the 
Wolfeboro and Tuftonboro Academy. 





*FrepD E. Ciow, M. D. 


*Dr. Fred Ellsworth Clow, 
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The historical address by Hon. 
Sewall W. Abbott proved to be an 
able and scholarly document, inter- 
esting and entertaining throughout 
and follows in full: 


Jupce Aspsott’s ADDRESS 


It is an unenviable task to attempt a 
history of such a time or event as this 
present celebration of Wolfeboro, its one 











CouNcILor CLow, Gov. BARTLETT, 
Jupce Assott 

hundred and fiftieth birthday. Jt has 
about it much of dissatisfaction, some- 
thing of pleasure. It is unsatisfactory 
because we know so little about the times 
and happenings, the labors, the real things 
accomplished in the days long gone by. 

One hundred and fifty years is as 
nothing in the long distance from the 
beginning of history, traditional and 
written, to the present day. Knowledge 
cannot comprehend the centuries with their 
achievements which have hurried into the 
dark and clouded past. Human life on 


son of Councilor Stephen W. Clow, was born in Wolfeboro, 
October 25th, 1881, and is one of the leading physicians sof the town. 


He recetved his educa- 


tion in the town school, Brewster Free Academy and graduated from Harvard Medical School 


in 1904. 


and surrounding towns. 


He is Commander of the Am, Legion and Capt. in the Medical Reserve Corps, a Trustee 
of the State Home for Consumptives at Glencliff, 
in Medicine and a Trustee of the Huggins Hospital. 


chairman of the State Board of Registration 
Dr. Clow has a large practice in Wolfeboro 


In his profession he has been exceptionally successful, and is always 


interested in the advancement of his native town. 
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Company B, Camp WyANoKE, PaAssinc Town HAL. 


this globe is one great evolution in all 
that goes to make it what it is and what 
it will become, as it moves onward to its 
destined end. 

History has been for the most part a 








CAMP WINNIPESAUKEE Boys IN 


record of such things as have happened 
in the course of the ages, which seemed 
to the historians to be of the most im- 
portance, concerning governments and 
peoples. These have been mostly records 





and descriptions of wars, the rise and fall 
of rulers, the changing of national bounda- 
ries and the different elements of thought, 
desires, selfishness, greed, love of con- 
quest, and what not, which make up the 








PARADE. 


life and character of governments. Too 
little is known, practically nothing in fact, 
of the lives of the people, their labors, 
their homes, their touch with public af- 
fairs; all those uncounted things which 
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go to make up human life in the mass. 
From the little we get of recorded history 
whether in books, chiseled on monuments, 
written on bronze, rocks or cliffs, or in 
what remains of architecture in buried 
or ruined towns, the historian has to work 
out as best he can, assisted by imagination 
and conjecture, what the real life of the 
world has been. 

“History fades into fable, fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy, the 
inscription moulders from the _ tablet; 
the statue falls from the pedestal; col- 
umns, arches, pyramids, what are they 
but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, but 





THE Avery FAMILY. 


characters written in the dust.” Thus 
wrote Irving of Westminster Abbey and 
it applies equally well to every move, act, 
and accomplishment that has taken place 
through all time. Memories are frail and 
uncertain. Ideas are considered new and 
wonderful today that but a few genera- 
tions ago were experimented with, weigh- 
ed, found wanting, and discarded. It is 
true we who are only one hundred and 
fifty years away from some certain time, 
from traditions, records, and those things 
which have survived decay, are not so 
badly handicapped, yet it is impossible 
to do justice, even at this distance in time, 
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which to us seems great, in an attempt 
of this nature. 

The history of Wolfeboro, which began 
as a township one hundred and fifty years 
ago, cannot be reduced to a time which 
will not weary you without leaving most 
of it to the imagination, and many things 
of importance must be omitted. It is our 
intention to confine this short address, 
considering the length of the subject, 
principally to the time just before and 
shortly after the birth of the town. In- 
dividual tribute cannot be paid to the 
many who made its existence possible; 
nor can those who from generation to 





DRESSED IN THE CLOTHING OF THEIR ANCESTORS. 


generation toiled for their own prosperi- 
ty and its success be honorably mentioned. 
We can publicly and reverently acknowl- 
edge the fact that all the settled inhabi- 
tants are to be gemerally recognized as 
building and supporting the institution, as 
a whole, rather than the relatively few 
whose names are higher on the rolls of 
local fame. 

We cannot tell when, for what purpose 
or in what places in the town the first 
white men came. There is no record. 
The facts have been lost in the mysteries 
of the past. The Indians were wont to 
come to our lake shores for fish and game, 
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but no record of any tribe or village is 
found. Traditions indicate permanent 
settlements. It is said the first white man 
to make his mark here was named Smith: 
that he was a hunter or prospector for 
whom Lake Wentworth was _ formerly 
named, also this village, once known as 
Smith’s Bridge Village, that name having 
been changed since 1860. The bridge 
built by him was made by felling trees 
across the river near where Main Street 
bridge is now. 

That there were no settlers here prior to 
1767 is not doubted. Fora long time pio- 
neers from the older towns and from across 


, are 


er, 
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attracted them in the least. Animated 
by the desire to make homes for them- 
selves and their families; to better their 
conditions; to lay permanent foundations 
for material progress, these were the 
things that urged them into the back 
woods, made them push farther and farth- 
er back the lines of the virgin forests, 
creating prosperous farms on hilltops and 
in valleys. Their work day was from 
sunrise to sunset; no working by the 
clock for them; no anxiety that they would 
do more than they were paid for. A 
mutual spirit of industry and helpfulness 
one toward another characterized their 


WotFEBorO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


the sea, principally from England, had been 
going back farther and farther from the 
coast towns. Men of courage, ambition 
and perseverance were they who, braving 
the dangers and privations of the wilder- 
ness, made their way to this vicinity for 
the purpose of making for themselves 
homes. Let us not deceive ourselves with 
the romantic, sentimental idea that they 
were actuated by other motives than 
those of immediate personal advancement. 
Probably no thought of building for the 
future, no purpose relative to posterity, 


labors, without which our fertile fields 
and prosperous industries would today be 
wanting. They tell us the times have 
changed. There is no doubt about that. 
They have indeed. We have gained and 
we have lost. On which side the balance 
will be written is for future years to 
determine. 

In 1767 our neighbor to the south, New 
Durham, had more than one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants; Wolfeboro’s territory, 
not one. 

Large tracts of land in which our terri- 
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tory then lay were 
grants from the King of England; the 
English claiming, subject to the prtor 
rights of the Indians, jurisdiction over 
all the region round us, and rightfully so. 
In 1620, this section passed into the con- 
trol of a council of forty created by King 
James. Two years later two members of 
that council, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
Captain John Mason obtained a grant of 
all lands between Sagadahock River, now 
the Kennebec, in Maine, and the Merri- 
mack, and running back as far as the 
gre:t lakes and rivers of Canada. 


subject to several 
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islands within five leagues of the coast. 
You who are interested in ancient geo- 
graphy and its puzzles see if you can 
figure this tract out and map it out to 
your satisfaction, to say nothing of satis- 
fying anyone else. The lines intended no 
doubt took in part of Wolfeboro. 
From 1629 to 1759 this territory had 
various owners or claimants, among them 
John and Robert Tufton and Samuel 
Allen, and then it came into the ownership, 
such as it was, of the Masonian Proprie- 
tors who sold to John Tufton Mason, and 
he, in turn, to the Proprietors of Mason’s 
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In 1629 this same Mason obtained a 
patent from the Plymouth Council for 
the land from the middle of the Piscata- 
qua River to the farthest head thereof 
and thence northwestward until sixty miles 
were finished; also through the Merrimack 
river to the farthest head thereof and so 
forward up into the land westward until 
sixty miles were finished; and from thence 
to cross over land to the end of sixty miles 
accounted from Piscataqua river with all 


Patent. October Sth, 1759, William Earl 
Treadwell, Henry Apthrop, Ammi Ruha- 
mah Cutter and David Sewall became the 
proprietors of Wolfeboro, and on October 
26th, of the same year, they took into 
cotenancy, or partnership as it were, twenty 
associates. A portion of Wolfeboro had 
previously been included in a township 
called Kingswood, and hence the revival 
of that name in these days in various 
ways. 
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We have said enough to show you that constrained to say that they did not con- 
the early history of the town is not so stitute a golden age, where peace and 
very clear, that the days of early owners harmony always reigned, but sometimes 
of the land were not free from vexation discord and enmity must have run riot. 
and litigation. On the contrary those It is good that their troubles were not 
men of the olden times were vastly all recorded; that they are part of the 
troubled by claims and counter claims. forgotten past. It is better that we know 

Looking back over those years, we are only the salient facts concerning the 
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* Lipsy MuseuM, Wo trFesoro, N. H. 


*This museum, on the shore of Lake Winnipesaukee, near the Tuftonboro line, in one of the 
most romantic spots on the entire shore of this wonderful lake, was built, and is maintained 
by Dr. Henry Libby, a noted dentist, native of Tuftonboro, who commenced the study of his 
profession in Wolfeboro, continued at the Harvard Dental School, and won distinction in 
practice at 366 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. The museum building is unique in _ itself, 
architecturally perfect, and contains the lorgest and most complete collection of the fauna 
and flora of New Hampshire to be found in the state, to which constant additions are being 
made by Dr. Libby, who, retiring from active practice, makes his home in this delightful 
region, and devotes his attention to the study of natural history and its illustration in this 
manner. The museum is opened free to the public and is constantly visited and admired by 
large numbers of people, coming not’ only from Wolfeboro and surrounding towns, but from 
long distances for this purpose alone. 
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times and events. We can but suggest, 
however, that the legal maxim we were 
early taught to the effect that one cannot 
steal land was not true so far as the early 
colonists were concerned and particularly 
those of Massachusetts who did not hesi- 
tate to take several thousand square miles 
regardless of ownership if opportunity 
presented itself. In proof of this state- 
ment we offer the following :— 

The original charter of Massachusetts’ 
Bay Colonists given in 1628 or ’29 grant- 
ed land Northerly to a line three miles 
North of the Merrimack River, running 
thence Westward keeping to the contour 
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While the land of Wolfeboro was sub- 
ject to disputes as to ownership as be- 
tween the promoters no doubt the real 
settlers of the town were free, for the 
most part, from them. 

Granted to William Earl Treadwell and 
others in 1759, it comprised a certain tract 
of land in the Province (N. H.) aforesaid 
equal in quantity to thirty-six square 
miles, bounded generally as follows: Be- 
ginning at the Northeasterly corner of 
New Durham, then running North forty- 
eight degrees East on the head or upper 
tract of land then called Middleton so 
far as that a line running from thence 





es 








* THe JosEPH CLARK 


of the river. In 1652 they discovered the 
bend at Lowell and sent surveyors up the 
river who came to the outlet of our Lake 
at the Weirs, placed the name of Gov- 
ernor Endicott on Endicott Rock, and 
Massachusetts claimed to a line three 
miles North of there running East and 
West to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Not much of an attempted land steal 
was it? Had they not made a mistake at 
Franklin Falls and come to the Weirs 
they could just as well have gone up the 
Pemigewasset and claimed their line in 
the Franconia Mountains. 
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six miles North and thence Southwest 
to Winnepescoky Pond, and _ then 
by said pond joining thereon until the 
aforesaid corner first mentioned bears 
Southeast and then running Southeast to 
the said corner makes up the six square 
miles. The above described lines bound- 
ed the original town of Wolfeboro three- 
fourths of which was surveyed in large 
lots or sections, twenty-four in number, 
and deeded by lot to Jotham Rindge, 
John Rindge, John Wentworth, John 
Long, Nathaniel P. Sargent, John Parker, 
Henry Rust, George King, Thomas Went- 


*One of the oldest houses in Wolfeboro, built about 1795 by Henry Alland, and occupied 


by Joseph Clark, March 17, 1817. 


It has been in the Clark family for 103 years. 
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worth, Daniel Rindge, Henry Apthorp, 
William E. Treadwell, Daniel Treadwell, 
Robert Odiorne, William Parker Jr., 
Joshua Brackett, David Sewall, Thomas 
Darling, Samuel Moffat, Isaac Rindge and 
A. R. Cutter. Two were conveyed to 
Paul March for settlement purposes. 





* GREENLEAF B. CLARK 


The Masonian Proprietors’ quarter 


was 
divided into eighteen lots and set off 
as follows: Lot nine for the ministry, 


John Wentworth, Joshua Pierce, George 
Jeffrey, Thomas Wallingford, the first 
minister, John Rindge, Solly & March, 
Meserve, Blanchard and Company, Tom- 
linson and Mason, Richard Wibird, 
Jotham Ordiorne, The School, Theodore 
Atkinson. 
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There was an addition of five lots, mak- 
ing forty-seven divisions of land in the 
town. When we have found this fact 
and considered the numerous subdivisions 
we need not speculate as to the uncer- 
tainties of these lot lines now, nor won- 
der at their uncertainty. 

After one hundred fifty years of con- 
stantly changing ownership it would be 
greater cause for wonder had the old lines 
been kept intact. The town is in posses- 
sion of plans and maps, however, that 
make these lot locations sufficiently plain 
for all practical purposes, to the original 
grantors. 

Wolfeboro received its name on the 
14th day of November, 1759. It was 
adopted by the twenty-four proprietors 
and the record shows that “The town- 
ship, in honor of the late renowned and 
illustrious General Wolfe, dcceased, be 
called Wolfeborough.” Thus there is no 
doubt as to the fact that in spite of the 
former incorrect spelling of the word 
which error was corrected by the Legisla- 
ture in 1907, it was named for General 
Wolfe. The term Borough is of old Eng- 
lish origin and means “an ancient town 
holden of the King or any other lord 
which sendeth burgesses to the Parlia- 
nent,” and in our case it means a Bor- 
ouch or town dedicated to and in honor’ 
of the achievements of General Wolfe 
who lost his life in the storming and tak- 
ing of Quebec so long ago. It is a singu- 
lar fact although the names of most towns 
in this country have been duplicated and 
even multiplied Wolfeboro’s has not, and 
today it is the only town or post office of 
that name in the United States. 

On August Ist, 1770, “George the Third 
by the grace of God, King of Great Bri- 
tain, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, etc.,” granted to the inhabitants of 
Wolfeboro a township by that name. The 
charter itself, so far as we know, is lost, 
but we hope that sometime it may be 


*Greenleaf B. Clark, son of Enoch M. and Sarah (Hayes) Clark, was born November 30, 


1845, and has always lived in the old Clark homestead. 
tributed materially to the development of his native town. 


In his business career he has con- 
He has built many houses and 


opened many streets and also built the large shoe factory whose payroll returns from $75,000 


to $100,000 to its employees annually. 
promotion of the public good. 


He is ever ready to contribute to any cause for -the 
His latest gift to the town is a beautiful plot of land on South 


Main Street, to be used for a public park or garden, embracing the old homestead front to be 


preserved as a relic of olden time. 
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discovered and turned over for safe keep- 
ing. It may be quietly reposing among 
papers thought to be of no account and 
for the same reason it may have been 





James H. Martin 
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destroyed. A copy, however, appears on 
the first page of the first book of records 
of the town, which book ought to be 
copied and the original restored as nearly 
as possible and safely kept. It is growing 
in value to the town every year and it is 
in bad condition. 

Here seems to be the proper place to 
pay a just tribute to the memory of one 
who probably was the most energetic of 
the first proprietors in the settlement of 
Wolfeboro, giving to it a force that no 
other man of New Hampshire at that 
time could have given. It is to JOHN 
WENTWORTH, the last colonial gover- 
nor of the Province of New Hampshire 
we refer. Appointed to his important and 
honorable position at the age of about 
thirty years, he at once took up its duties 
and responsibilities, earnestly endeavoring 
to bring his domain to a high position 
in the Western world. He was not born 
to the purple. He was the son of a mer- 
chant of Portsmouth. He entered Har- 
vard at the age of fourteen. In 1762 he 
was appointed one of the first committee 
on settling this township. In 1763 he 
went to England remaining there four 
years. Such were his abilities, charm of 
manner and unselfish interest in the new 





RESIDENCE OF JAMES H. MartTIN. 
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world, that in 1766 he was appointed 
“GOVERNOR of New Hampshire Prov- 
ince and surveyor of the King’s woods in 
North America.”. He was an advocate 
and promoter of good roads; chartered 
Dartmouth College in the then wild wood- 
lands along the Connecticut River; start- 
ed the first extensive farm operations in 
Wolfeboro. The old Pequaket or Con- 





* Hon. 


STEPHEN W. CLow 


way road from Wolfeboro to the Saco 
in Conway, and the Dartmouth College 
road from the Governor’s house on the 
Easterly shore of the lake that now ap- 
propriately bears his name to Hanover, 
were instituted by him, enterprises in that 
day equalling, if not surpassing, the build- 
ing of the highways now being construct- 
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ed and developed across the continent. 
The Dartmouth road formed a continu- 
ous highway from Portsmouth through 
Wolfeboro to its end and much of the 
original layout can now be traced.  In- 
cidentally he caused Wolfeboro to be the 
first summer resort in New Hampshire 
and no doubt intended it to be the most 
noted town in the state—the first and 
best then as it is one of the first and best 
now. The house which he built, in part 
at least, was standing until 1820, in which 
year it was destroyed by fire. The cellar 
is now to be seen in ruins, to be sure, 
and three giant elms have grown up from 
it—fitting monuments to its memory. A 
portion of the road to it is plainly to be 
seen by those who care to look for it, 
and its condition justifies us in saying 
that a study of it might be a good thing 
for those who today have an idea that 
they know all about building country 
roads. In that as in many other things 
one may learn that it is profitable to study 
the works of the past. We are not so 
far ahead of them in practical matters as 
we think and as we are wont to boast. 
Only a few of his plans and deeds for the 
betterment of this region have been cited. 
Time forbids to comment upon all. 

John Wentworth was loyal to the crown 
as would be expected, and to that loyalty 
sacrificed all that he held near and dear. 
At the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween King and people he left for Ports- 
mouth and from there escaped to a safe 
refuge. In 1792 he was appointed Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia and there he remain- 
ed until his death April 8th, 1820. Then 
passed from earth one who but for the 
Revoluton might have been numbered 
among America’s great, self-made men. 
His name is indelibly written upon the 
history of Wolfeboro which owes so 
much to him. All honor to his memory. 

With the advent of Governor Went- 


*Stephen W. Clow, pressent member of the N. H. Exec. Council, and one of Wolfeboro’s most 


substantial citizens, 
and Wolfeboro and Tuftonboro Academy. 
than any other man, was a member of the 
the Constitutional Convention of 1902, 


was born in that town April 2, 
He has served the 
House of Representatives in 1893, 
and a Commissioner for Carroll County for six years. 


1855 and educated in the public schools 
town as selectman more years 
a delegate in 


He is extensively engaged in farming and lumbering and owns and operates the box and saw 


mill at Wolfeboro, doing a general mill business. 
velopment of the town, especially along the line 


takes just pride. He is active 
No. 17, and of the Eastern Star. 


in the Masonic order, 


He has taken a deep interest in the de- 
of its summer business in whose success he 
a member of Morning Star Lodge, 
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worth came nine other pioneers who set 
up their homes somewhere near us: Henry 
Rust, Reuben Libbey, James Lucas, Samuel 
Tibbetts, Joseph Lary, Thomas Piper, 
Thomas Taylor, Benjamin Blake, and 
William Fullerton. You will recognize 
many of these names among our citizens 
of today who are descendants of those 
valiant yeomen. In six years _ thirty 
families were here and from then its 
success as a town was assured. We are 
prevented by lack of time from following 
up the town through the years, of the 
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know they were men of knowledge, glean- 
ed from that great instructor, nature, 
wisest and best of teachers for those 
who are faithful to her instructions. 
Their books were the hills and valleys, 
the woods and streams, the _ sunrises 
and the sunsets, the bursting buds of 
spring and the harvests in their sea- 
son—in fact nature in all her moods; and 
from them they gained much knowledge 
of value and transmitted a heritage to 
their children greater than we can ap- 
preciate. “They rest from their labors,” 
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coming and passing of those sturdy men 
who hewed out of the wilderness places 
for their family altars and their firesides 
and thus laid the foundations of 
splendid heritage. 

It was not accomplished wholly by 
the few but was the result of the work of 
all. Our old records afford a 
interesting information for those who are 
willing to search them. They were not 
for the most part men of education; 
probably many of them could neither read 
nor write. For that reason, maybe, they 
put more time into useful work. We 


our 
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but their works survive them. They sleep 
in lonely graves on the hillsides and in 
the vales, many unmarked and forgotten, 
their mission faithfully performed, their 
course well run. When we stand by those 
lowly mounds we can but think that; 


“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
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But knowledge to their eyes her ample 
page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did 
unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
Some village Hampden, that with daunt- 
less breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may 
rest; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 


ne’er 
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Wolfeboro, always, since its somewhat 
belated start has been in the forefront 
in times of the country’s stress, and dan- 
ger. In 1775, four men enlisted in the 
Continental Army before the battle of 
Bunker Hill—Jeremiah Gould, James 
Lucas, Ichabod Tibbetts and Moses Tib- 
betts—in Capt. Benjamin Pitman’s Com- 
pany in Col. Enoch Poor’s Regiment. In 
1776, a company or train band was form- 
ed, John Sinkler captain, Andrew Lucas, 
first, and Jonathan Lary, second, Lieuten- 
ants, Reuben Libby, ensign, and thirty- 
six men, five under eighteen years of 
age, a splendid showing for the town and 
its few scattered inhabitants. 

In that war there were at least thirty 
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soldiers accredited to Wolfeboro. We 
have every reason to believe they serv- 
ed the cause fearlessly and well, but owing 
to defective records the belief and faith 
that they followed the flag bravely and 
did their full share in the ranks must be 
our tribute and their monument. We can 
thus speak because we know of what 
virile, sturdy, fearless mould were they in 
body and in mind. As in every other war 
the records show that those who remain- 
ed at home, men and women too, did 
their part supporting and encouraging 








Burtt in 1883. 


those who were in the fields of action. 
Who among them is entitled to the great- 
est honor? They stand equal in all things 
where duty called. The citizens gave of 
their substance and made themselves poor. 
They suffered from the high cost of liv- 
ing as we have suffered and no doubt 
profiteers then existed and carried on their 
brigand-like practices as today. Govern- 
ment took control of prices for a time we 
know and no other reason could be found 
for that. This being an essay on a time 
centering around the early days of the 
town, we cannot cover fully the part 
played by Wolfeboro in all the wars in 
which the nation has been engaged. The 
war of 1812 and the Mexican war were 
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no more popular here than elsewhere in 
the north. In the Civil and Spanish Wars 
the then inhabitants of the town were 
abreast of the times especially from 1861 
to 1865, valiantly battling for the pre- 
servation of the constitution, the freedom 
of the lowly and the enslaved. The town’s 
work in the last great world’s holocaust 
and ruin must be left to other hands. 
Those who were in it and of it cannot 
write its history correctly, but you all 
know Wolfeboro’s part was gallantly 
carried out, equalling if not surpassing 
in some respects the noble example of 
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three dollars and two cents. His board at 
Mr. Meader’s doubtless where the Meader 
home, or formerly such, now stands, cost 
one dollar per week, and we do not doubt 
but that he lived better than he could now 
at ten times that sum. School teachers and 
ministers had their troubles then as now 
for Mr. Collins soon left town. The 
exact reason does not appear to be record- 
ed and if it were it would be needless to 
inquire into it. Human nature was the 
same then as now and even we of this for- 
ward generation are not without our radical 
differences in the matters of churches and 














Rev. A. Epwin Keicwin, D. D., SUMMER RESIDENCE AT Wo LFeEBoro, N. H. 


those men of by-gone days. The men of 
our time were just as brave, ready, and 
willing to submit to the supreme sacri- 
fice if need be as any who have ever 
lived, dared and suffered for the country 
and its common good. 

Sporadic attempts were made to obtain 
a minister from 1774 to 1781 but without 
success, owing to the scarcity of settlers 
and the lack of means. In 1781, however, 
one Andrew Collins contracted with the 
Selectmen to “Preach and keep school” 
for one year at the salary of eight dollars 
per month and his board. The school 
room and fittings furnished him _ cost 


In 1783 Rev. John Allen visited 
Wolfeboro and “preached some.” He at- 
tempted to return but it is said he was 
prevented by the snows of Winter and’ it 
is also said that he remained in Pittsfield 
where he was snowbound. At the expense 
of the town the Rev. Mr. Thompson 
prached four Sabbaths in the fall of 
1791. Isaac Townsend, a convert of Rev. 
Benjamin Randall, the founder of the 
Free Will Baptist Society, who believed 
and advocated that the people should not 
be taxed to support the church, came to 
town in 1791 and held services at differ- 
ent houses among the settlers, advocating 


schools. 
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the then new departure in theory in the 
colonies that the churches should not be 
supported by general taxation. He died 
in the town, honored and respected, and 
now rests in the city on the hill. 
Between 1780 and 1790, several Quaker 
families moved to town, the old custom 
of persecuting them, tying them to cart 
tails, dragging and flogging them through 
the streets and cutting off their ears, 
formerly practiced by their opponents in 
theology, having been long before aban- 
doned. They proved to be good, useful 
citizens and added much to the prosperity 
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His call to Wolfeboro however was not 
harmonious and a vigorous opposition was 
put forth, Mr. Townsend and Mr. Allen 
were ordained the same day, October 25, 
1792, the former in the forenoon and the 
latter in the afternoon; and in passing it 
may be interesting to know that the town 
paid for entertainment, among many other 
things for three and one-half gallons of 
rum. Division on religious matters thus 
began early and was kept up for many 
years. We draw the veil over all the 
unpleasant controversies of those days. 
They were honestly entered into and 

















CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


of the town having an Association of 
their own and a small building for wor- 
ship on North Main St., and near Friend 
Street, whence the name of Friend Street 
orginated. Some of their descendants are 
with us now, though they have ostensibly 
shaken off the faith of their fathers, 
of whom they have every reason to be 
proud. 

The first minister settled by the town 
was Rev. Ebenezer Allen, October 16, 
1792. He was given a lot of land award- 
ed to the ministry by lot and lived at or 
near the Franklin B. Kenney homestead, 
just northerly of the old townhouse site. 


earnestly maintained and who are we to 
criticize their good faith? The zealous 
religionists of those days were acting ac- 
cording to their beliefs and were living 
up to what they considered best for all, 
and how much farther advanced are we 
that we can comment too adversely upon 
their conduct or say that from their dif- 
ferences even as from their co-operation 
good did not ultimately result? Compul- 
sory support of the church was abandoned 
in 1806 and no doubt ended at the death 
of Mr. Allen who passed away in that 
year. 

Happily the true religion of Christ now 
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prevails more and more and _ theological 
discussions are fast falling into disuse. 
The slogan of all denominations will be 
in the future, let us hope “One for all 
and all for one.’ 














Free Baptist CHUR7H 


The Free Will Baptist was the first 
church established in the town, dating back 
to October 19, 1792. There was a Con- 
gregational Society organized October 25, 
1792, only six days later, but after the 
death of Mr. Allen in 1806 there appears 
to be no record of preaching by Congre- 
gationalists until 1820, although doubtless 
such services were held from time to 
time during these years. The Baptists 
and Methodists early united in  build- 
ing a meeting house at or near where the 
Cotton Meeting House now stands. It is 
not understood that they merged their 
theological ideas but they occupied the 
building amicably dividing the time be- 
tween the two. The first Christian Church 
was organized January 3, 1812, Elder 
Mark Fernald of Kittery, Me., a minister 
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4f that denomination, having come to 
town in 1811, which church has been con- 
tinued from year to year and is today 
in a flourishing condition. In June, 1834, 
a Congregational Church of twelve mem- 
bers was organized and this Society has 
always been active and prosperous and its 
present home is the handsome church 
building but a stone’s throw from where 
we are assembled. Other churches at 
North Wolfeboro, Wolfeboro Center and 
South Wolfeboro, were organized, but the 
societies which kept them alive seem to 
have lapsed into disintgration and decay, 
although from time to time services still 
continue to be maintained in them by one 
denomination or another. The present 
Advent Society was formed in about 1886 
and though its doors were closed _ for 
some years services have been  resum- 
ed and it is hoped they may continue un- 
interrupted. A move for a Unitarian 
Society and Church was begun in 1882. 
In 1886 and 1887 a church building was 
erected and dedicated January 7, 1888. 














CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Its members were few and gradually ser- 
vices were abandoned and now the society 
is practically disbanded. A Catholic 
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Chapel was erected in 1898 and there 
has been a church of that denomination 
ever since, with the present location on 
Sewall Road. Our churches have seen 
- many changes but the standard of Chris- 
tianity has been advanced all along the 
line and they now as then are doing splen- 
did work for the cause of Christ and the 
uplifting of the peoples of the earth. 
Personal friendship between Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Townsend was early cemented and 
never broken. No personal discord ever 
disturbed the harmony of that friendship. 
The early ministers endured labors, hard- 
ships, sacrifices for their calling with 
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hamah Cutter being the first, though he 
only came from his Portsmouth home 
when called. The first settled physicians 
were Dr. Asa Adams, 1798, and Dr. Moses 
Hoyt, 1810. Previous to that the house- 
wife’s simple remedies and a reliance on 
nature to cure when possible, as is always 
its tendency, were all upon which the 
people could rely. Since that time we be- 
lieve there have been but short periods if 
any when there was no physician upon 
whom they could call. Then and during 
all years since the physicians played their 
part nobly and well. Constantly then as 
now they were called by night and by 














RESIDENCE OF JosEPH T. MEADER. 


fearless spirits truly born of God and they 
assisted in firmly planting churches and 
schools in which the teachings of the 
Saviour, honest citizenship and love of 
country were taught, preparing the young 
for the duties of life and of helpful citi- 
zenship. To the churches and the schools 
of those early days the present genera- 
tion owes more than it can now compre- 
hend, more than it ever can or will ap- 
preciate by passing them along to coming 
generations, those benefits received, with 
the interest and improvements that ought 
to be added. 

The medical profession was ably repre- 
sented from the first days, Dr. Ammi Ru- 


day in Summer’s showers or in Winter’s 
snows through flood and storm and sub- 
ject to all the dangers of an unsettled 
country, and then as now they always 
responded promptly and unselfishly to the 
call and by so doing, oft times endangered 
their own lives for others. History will 
never be able to record their deeds. 
They are not of record. They were 
found in one day’s work; they were lost 
in that of the next. Only from out of 
the great book of the Judgment will they 
be revealed. Their names are of record 
and they deserve a lasting monument to 
their memories. 

According to a popular idea of today the 
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legal profession is not a necessity but a 
luxury, and yet to whom do men and 
women fly in times of business and 
domestic trouble but to the lawyer? 
Wolfeboro has had less lawyers by far 
than it has had clergymen and physicians. 
This speaks well for the good sense and 
the law abiding disposition of those early 
times. Zachariah Batchelder was doubt- 
less the first, who probably came here 
some years after he became of age in 
1816. That he was a good lawyer in every 
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early years were men of few books and 
consequently had to rely upon the reason 
and the justice of causes as best they could 
and became men of sound logic and great 
ability, capable of determining by analy- 
sis of facts what the outcome of an action 
should and most likely would be. They 
went at their work as a good student 
applies himself to his theorems in geome- 
try and the consequences were that the 
old cases, for citing of which we are 
accused of clinging to the mouldy and 
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sense of the word we know, having seen 
many specimens of his work. That he 
was educated we know. Old Dartmouth 
has his name upon its roll. Common 
sense advice was his forte and his counsel 
was always strong for peace. William C. 
Fox comes next, a sound adviser, honest 
in his practice as in everything else and 
withal a poet of no small ability. Others 
have come and gone, some have found 
success in other fields. Of them we can 
only say they had their parts in the great 
drama of the town’s life and they played 
them honorably and well. Lawyers of the 


. Pr. G. Posy 


outgrown past, contain the sound reasons 
for the determination of nearly all liti- 


gation today. The lawyers are _ suf- 
fering from too much pre-digested 
law. The profession is too apt to run 
to a law dictionary for author'ty 


rather than to take the trouble to reaswa 
for themselves. If the attorneys of the 
olden time were better than now here may 
be found the reason. They tell us busi- 
ness of today is traveling at a speed too 
great to permit of the patient study and 
demonstrations of other times. It may be 
so and we sometimes regret our danger- 
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ous speed. And worst of all lawyers and 
laymen alike are groaning under the bur- 
den, heavy and useless, of too many sta- 


tutes; too many machine-made laws. Less 
laws and better should be advocated. We 
are coming to believe in the'old saying 


“That country is the best governed which 
is the least governed.” This may be 
treason to so-called progressive modern 
ideas of proper government, but if it is 
you must make the most of it. 

Mills, grist mills particularly, 
vitally necessary to the 


were 


They 


settlers. 
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it were small; and now if in fishing along 
any of our small brooks you see what ap- 
pears to be the remains of a mill-dam 
where you would not expect one ever could 
have been, no doubt there at some distant 
day was heard the song of water falling 
from the wheel and the hum and rattle 
of machinery grinding the golden grain. 
There is not a water grist mill in town 
today. The necessity for them has pass- 
ed. The first one, and best known, was 
on Smith’s River near where the Hut- 
chins mill now stands. Others were 
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could prepare the flaxen thread and wool 
for weaving and weave them. They could 
raise fruits, vegetables and grains neces- 
sary for sustaining life, but to manufac- 
ture the grains into meal and flour was 
almost beyond them and so many a brook 
and stream were harnessed and grist mills 
erected upon the banks. 

The difficulties of transportation were 
great, roads were poorly constructed, 
sometimes only bridle paths, and the near- 
er a mill to the patron the better, though 
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G. C. KIMBALL 


scattered over the town, having long since 
disappeared. They were but a necessary 
part of the peoples’ simple needs, and as 
those needs were otherwise and better 


supplied they ceased to be of use. Only 
two water privileges were especially 
developed, those at Wolfeboro Falls and 


South Wolfeboro being grist mills, saw 
mills and woolen mills, These are privi- 
leges of value to the communities. 

The honor and credit for the sound 
growth and material prosperity of Wolfe- 
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boro rests as in the case of all towns upon 
the farmers, those battling tillers of the 
soil. It was not the promoters of the 
town, the traders, millers, ministers, 
doctors and lawyers who made the town 
a success, necessary and honorable as was 
the calling of each; yet acting by them- 
selves, following their own pursuits, the 
settlement would have been a failure. 
Underneath all were the farmers and up- 
on their success or failure depended the 
fate of the settlement. It rested upon the 
farming industry. The men who labored 
in the great out of doors while making 
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have been too numerous. Their individual 
successes and failures are as the leaves 
upon the trees. They lived, toiled, re- 
joiced, suffered and died, unhonored and 
unsung and yet they entered into every 
progressive move. To them more than all 
others we owe our beautiful, successful, 
modern, much to be praised and desired 
town of today. Uneducated, as the town’s 
records show, in that knowledge which 
comes from books, then as at the present 
time the learned in books and _ trades 
clung to the cities and larger towns. 
Those who started Wolfeboro on its 
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a living for themselves and families were 
at the same time causing the wild, wooded 
hills and valleys to blossom with homes 
upon which the material prosperity and 
usefulness of the township rested; and 
upon which all classes must depend. What 
Herculean labors were theirs to cut away 
the forests, dispose of trees and stumps, 
remove stones and even boulders, plant 
and cultivate the land; protect their crops 
and stock from the perils that laid in 
wait. Their efforts were successful. We 
cannot name them, only as a class. They 


way, largely as a matter of speculation, 
were educated, to be sure; those who 
fashioned it and kept it a going concern 
were not. Had the immigration laws of 
today been in force then, most of them 
could not have passed Ellis Island or en- 
tered Boston Harbor, and Wolfeboro 
would have been a century behind, maybe 
the Indians would still be claiming it, or 
perhaps it would be inhabited still by 
wild animals. This is not a plea for ig- 
norance but a statement of the truth; 
that we may learn from it the prosperity 
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and advancement of our industries and 
farms which go hand in hand with the 
greatest progress of the nation does not 
depend so much on merely being able 
to read and write a little as upon the hon- 
esty, loyalty, industry, ambition and single- 
ness of purpose of those who would 
seek our shores for a home and country. 
They can be educated here along proper 
lines. If they are educated in crime and in 





Last, but not because of less value to 
our town, let us not forget the noble 
women, the wives, mothers and daughters 
who shared in the labors, the fortunes, 
and misfortunes of the men of all those 
dark and toilsome years. Men and 
women toiled together side by side. To- 
gether they rejoiced and sorrowed, to- 
gether they lived and died. They have 
received scant attention in history. They 
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wrong ideas of government before they 
come, they are already educated in their 
own belief and imagine they are coming 
here to educate us. The little learning of 
our old timers is to be preferred to per- 
verted ideas taught in this or foreign lands 
and used to our detriment. 


hardly ever appear upon our records. 
Yet but for them and their lives, some- 
times sacrificed, Wolfeboro would not be 
on the map of our State and neither would 
any other town for that matter. A few 
instances of their courage and steadfast- 
ness have been written. A knowledge of 
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their countless deeds, attainments, and 
sacrifices has disappeared with them- 
selves. Let us think of what they did, and 


see if we can figure out what they ‘are 
capable of doing, if they will. When we 
consider the past we cannot :but be willing 
to welcome them into broader and stren- 
uous fields of action, whenever~they wish 
to assume the burdens. 

Many of the descendants of those 
strong men and women of the olden times 
are with us today, sons and daughters of 
the Rusts, Tibbetts, Blakes, the Libbeys, 
Meaders, Fullertons, the Parkers, Brack- 
etts, Masons and Pipers and many other 
equally deserving of mention, doing all 
they can do for the best interest of the 
good old town and helping to make this 
one hundred and fiftieth celebration a 
success. Our story now is ended. If any 
thing has been said to arouse any interest 
in the minds of the young, particularly, in 
the history of its early days, we shall be 
well content. 

On this anniversary Wolfeboro stands 
well to the front in all that goes to make 
a people great. Its high flung banner of 
success is gleaming in the sunshine, 
streaming proudly in the winds that blow 
o’er its hills and vales and over the 
waters of our unsurpassed lake—in the 
Indian language “the beautiful water of 
the highlands.” He who “watching over 
Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps” will 
ever keep watch and ward over our town 
and people as the centuries come and the 
centuries go. 


Governor Bartlett when _intro- 
duced captured the audience at 
once by his happily chosen words. 
He said, in part: 


Gov. BARTLETT’s ADDRESS 


The historical coincidence of a Gov- 
ernor coming to Wolfeboro from Ports- 


mouth, one hundred and fifty years ago, 
to found this beautiful town, and another 














Gov. JoHN H. Bartlett 
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Governor coming here today from that 
city to celebrate such founding, lends 
peculiar color to the appropriateness of 
our gathering. To make this milestone 
of history even more conspicuous I have 
asked the members of my official council 
to accompany me here, where we are to 
hold a meeting and transact the necessary 
weekly business of the state. 

How happily do events like these gen- 
erate a greater love for our state, and be- 
get a keener appreciation of the value of 
our inheritance. That inheritance con- 
sists of qualities of manhood which have 
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what of genuineness and sincerity, what «f 
determination to go onward, what of 
faith—these are the ‘esting ovoints of 
the things we have inherited. 

We speak of progress, and rightly so, 
along many lines of human achievement, 
but this does not mean that we have bet- 
ter inherent qualities of mind, heart, or 
faith, than our ancestors. It means that 
we are going forward as they went for- 
ward. Whether we are going forward as 
vell as they would go forward if they 
were now living in the wonderful light of 
ihe present is the basis for comparison. 











“THe Lepce’—James H. MAson, 


been preserved in our blood since the first 
sturdy men fought the Indians and the 
bear in order to establish a new place in 
America for a new kind of liberty where 
they might have “self determination,” and 
a right to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

The quality of men consists in the rug- 
ged determination of their unalloyed 
character. The embellishments of men 
have changed, and do change, almost like 
fashions, from year to year and from 
generation to generation. These are not 
our inheritances. What is left of the old 
type of blood, what of doggedness in 
peril, what of cheerfulness in sacrifice, 


CHARLES Point, Wotresoro, N. H. 


Dut comparison is not my theme. It is 
rather how much have we in us now of 
the real sound character of our fathers; 
and also, how thankful we ought to be 
that we have, whatever we have, from 
their characters as our inheritance! 

No state, or soil of similar size as ours, 
can boast a more splendid ancestry. The 
great names like mountain peaks stand 
out in history to tell us of the richness of 
the valleys and sloping hills of our citi- 
zenry which lies between. I love to hear 
repeated, and to feel the thrill that comes 
from the names of Stark, Sullivan, Thorn- 
ton, Poor, Scammell, Miller, Dix, Web- 
ster, Cass, Chase, Greeley, Hale, Pierce, 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF Mrs. ALICE 
and others of New Hampshire fame. 
And then I like to feel that the same 


kind of blood and character is now cours- 
ing healthily in the veins of the newer 
men for whom history has not found, as 
yet, a permanent place. 

Such celebrations as these are bless- 
ings, because they force this introspection 


T. STEPHENS, SoutH MAIN STREET. 


The tent exercises closed with the 
singing of “America,” led by Mr. 
Carter in  his_ inimitable _ style. 
While the exercises were going on 
in the tent, foot races by both boys 
and girls were going on at the 
other end of the campus. The mile 
run was won by Hunter of Hill 
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upon us, and compel us to take a longer 
view of men and things. They inspire 
the youth to purpose, the active man to 
endeavor, and the old folks to be proud 
and patient. 

I congratulate your ideal town on its 
proud achievements. 


School. 

To induce people to enter decor- 
ated automobiles in the parade, two 
prizes were given, one for the most 
beautiful car and one for the most 
original car. Everybody who saw 
those entries, each and every one 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF Mrs. F. McD, SINcLAIR. 


deserving of a prize, in some one 
respect, felt a debt of gratitude to 
those who had worked so long and 
hard on the decorations and details 
of beauty, and historical interest. 
The procession of flower decked 
cars, and floats with gay streamers, 
filled with the youth and beauty of 
Wolfeboro, made her residents thrill 
with pride; while the floats and 
carriages, representing old days, old 
buildings, styles, and implements, 
arcused many fond recollections 
and memories, 


Historical floats, “The 
Old Fashioned Outfit.” 


After the tent exercises were over 
Governor Bartlett, and other  in- 
vited guests, were conducted to 
Masonic Temple where a fine ban- 
quet had been prepared, by “Bill” 


Avery’s 


Alexander. After the banquet, the 
Governor and Councilors were 
given use of the Temple parlor 


where they held their regular week- 
ly meeting. 


At three o’clock came the ball 


Uli -ame between the American Legion 
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PINKHAM FarM, ReEsipENcE oF E. W. Prescott. 


The judges awarded the prizes as 
follows: lst prize for most beautiful 
car: “Golden Glow,” Mrs. Maestris; 
honorable mention, “Harvest” car, 
yellow and white, Mr. Keigwin. 

“Butterfly” coach, Dr. Clow. 

“Purple and Gold” car, Miss 
Clow. 

“Golden Glow,” Mr. Hobbs. 

First prize for most original car: 
“Indian Wigwam,” Mrs. Crabbe. 


Honorable mention, “Navy Yaid” 
float, Mr. Goodhue. 


boys and Meredith. Lots of rival- 
ry had existed between these two 
teams all the season. A _ scrappy 
game was looked for, and sure 
enough, it was some contest. Mere- 
dith made one run in the first in- 
ning, on an excusable error by 
Wolfeboro, and this proved to be 
the only and winning run of the 
game. At the conclusion of the ball 
game aquatic sports, canoe and 
swimming races, were in order and 
greatly enjoyed. 

The Hanson American Band of 
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Rochester, gave two excellent con- 
certs during the afternoon, and 
from 7:30 until 9 the Wolfeboro 
Band entertained a large audience 
on Brewster Campus. At nine 
o’clock was given, under direction 
of Mr. Harry L. Miles, one of the 
most magnificent displays of fire- 
works ever seen in New Hampshire. 
The crowd then returned to Rail- 
road Avenue, where with a full band 
at each end of the Avenue, dancing 
was indulged in until midnight, 
The avenue was gorgeously dec- 
orated with bunting and flags, and 
hundreds of electric lights and 
Japanese lanterns added to the 
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the great number of automobiles, 
there were no accidents, no con- 
fusion and no blockades. 

The little buildings that added so 
much to the interest of the parade 
were models of former buildings 
that in their day were of consider- 
able importance. 

The replica of the Wolfeboro and 
Tuftonboro Academy was furnish- 
ed by the Alumni of that institu- 
tion. As it has been out of exist- 
ence as such for about 50 years, it 
can readily be seen that most if not 
all, the alumni have reached years 
of maturity. 

The other two buildings are the 
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charm and gave the town a real 
carnival atmosphere. 

Thus drew to its close the red- 
dest of red letter days for Wolfe- 
boro. It may have been the great- 
est day in the town’s history; cer- 
tainly the good old town never en- 
tertained more guests, and there 
was a very evident feeling that 
Wolfeboro had done herself proud. 

In closing too much cannot be 
said in praise of the police manage- 
ment under officer Thompson, as- 
sisted by a detail of boys from the 
American Legion; notwithstanding 


property of the town. The “Little 
Red School” house is still in exist- 
ence, but has long ceased to func- 
tion as an institution of learning. 
It is 21 by 20 feet, outside measure- 
ment, and at one time accommodat- 
ed over 30 students. 

The model of the Wentworth 
Mansion was constructed from a 
description given in the History of 
Wolfeboro. 

It is hoped that all these models 
will be cared for, as 50 or 100 years 
from now they will be of consider- 
able value. 











BENEATH AUTUMNAL STARLIT SKIES 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


When we wander after nightfall 
amidst the glare and_ glitter of 
noisy, crowded streets. we cannot 
behold the starlit firmament.  In- 
deed, for the moment we have for- 
gotten that it exists. Around us 
there gleam the brilliant allure- 
ments of city artificiality—artificial, 
it is true, yet at the same time very 
pleasing to our senses,—and these 
thousands of brilliant allurements 
draw our eyes downward to terres- 
tial things, to earthly matters. 

Although, occasionally, we glance 
upwards towards some particularly 
attractive electrical advertisement, 
our gaze soon returns to earth, to 
be bewildered by the garish in- 
candescence all around us. More- 
over, a multitude of human beings 
are passing and jostling us, without 
cessation, a multitude of men and 
women, coming and going, each in- 
tent upon some urgent destination. 
At every step we take, something 
new attracts our vision, and pre- 
sently we are roaming on and on, 
wholly forgetful that daylight has 
passed and that the shades of night 
have fallen upon this great city’s 
noisy, crowded thoroughfares. 

For the time being, we are en- 
tirely under the spell of this city’s 
brilliant artificiality. We are, as it 
were, in a sort of trance, in a kind 
of dreamland. However, when we 
have left the city, when its allure- 
ments are left far behind, then we 
can compare its glare and glitter at 
their true worth. We leave the 
city far, far behind, we pass through 
the nearest and furthest suburbs, 
and finally reach the darkness and 
quietude of a country town. Here 
a feeling of rest and relaxation 
soothes us, a sense of discontent- 
ment with the recent garish city 
allurements steals overus. Here, 
in the midst of some fragrant 





meadow, where the crickets are 
chirping and some unseen brook is 
purling, we are alone, far away 
from electric lights and from surg- 
ing throngs, All around us there is 
deep darkness, all above us there 
are the sparkling stars of night. 
No human voice is heard, no human 
habitation is to be seen. 

Weare alone in the midst of some 
fragrant meadow, ere the first frost 
has slightly withered its autumnal 
verdure. It is a perfect night in 
early fall. The sky is clear and 
cloudless, the maon has not yet 
risen above the pine-fringed knoll. 
Now and then a breath of air in- 
creases the soft fragrance from the 
surrounding meadow, now and then 
a breath of air whispers amidst the 
leaves of an old, neighboring oak. 
All, all becomes even more quiet, 
for a moment it seems as though 
the crickets had ceased their chirp- 
ing and the unseen brook its purl- 
ing. Truly, we are alone’ with 
nature, we stand alone beneath the 
star-lighted firmament of our ter- 
restrial Creator. 

The world is at our feet, the 
heavens are over our head. We 
are standing upon a sort of plane- 
tary ship, sailing thereon amid an 
ocean of illimitable Ether. We 
gaze upwards. At first we do not 
see very clearly, a wide, firmamental 
field of sparkling stars confuses our 
sight. Then, one by one, these 


-many sparkling stars become separ- 


ated and well defined. In the north- 
west we behold the glittering, gi- 
gantic sun of night, Arcturus, about 
to set, its constellation Bodtes ex- 
tending eastwardly towards the dim 
and winding constellation Draco. 
Northward from Draco, there spark- 
le the well-known starry outlines of 
the Dipper in Ursa Major; westward 
from the triangular “jaws” of 
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Draco, there glimmers the dim and 
distant constellation of Hercules. 
Between Hercules and Bootes we 
behold the small, ring-like constel- 
lation Corona, the brightest of 
whose jewels, Alphecca, glitters like 
a tiny solitaire sky-diamond. 

In the west and southwest, there 
scintillate, respectively, the first 
magnitude stars, Vega and Altair. 
Of these stars, Vega is much bright- 
er than Altair, indeed she is even 
more brilliant than glittering Arc- 
turus, now almost setting in the 
northwest. Blue and _ beautiful 
Vega is situated in the constella- 
tion Lyra, yellowish and less beau- 
tiful Altair in the constellation Aq- 
uila. Eastward from Vega and Al- 
tair we behold the Northern Cross 
in Cygnus, a five-starred, well- 
defined outline. This Northern 
Cross lies across the Milky Way, 
and northeastward from it, north- 
eastward from its brightest _ star, 
Arided, there sparkle, respectively, 
the dim constellation of Cepheus, 
the well-remembered outline of 
Cassiopeia, the K-shaped form of 
Perseus, and the constellation Au- 
riga, with its brilliant sun Capella, 
rising above the horizon. 

Southeastward from the glimmer- 
ing girdle of the so-called Milky 
Way, we behold the four-starred 
“Square of Pegasus,” with the con- 
stellation of Andromeda extending 
like a handle towards the north- 
east. Near the end of Andromeda, 
we see again the K-shaped constel- 
lation Perseus, and eastward from 
Andromeda the inconspicuous con- 
stellations of Aries and Pisces. The 
famous Pleiades are already rising 
just below Perseus, and it may be 
that we shall catch a glimpse of 
the ruddy sun Aldebaran, close to 
the horizon. Also close to the 
horizon, in the southeast, there 
glimmers the long constellation of 
Cetus, ana, westward from .Cetus, 
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in the south, there sparkle Aquarius 
and Capricornus, and the first mag- 
nitude, reddish sun Fomalhaut, near 
the southern horizon, under the 
constellation of Aquarius. 
Including the well-known North- 
star in the constellation of Ursa 
Minor, we have now beheld the 
chief suns and constellations which 
adorn the starlit skies of autumn. 
Such are the “fixed” stars, and, 
respecting the “wandering” plan- 


ets, Venus is an Evening = star 
amidst the constellations Scorpio 
and Libra, Mars an Evening star 


amidst the constellation Sagittarius, 
Jupiter a Morning star amid Leo- 
Virgo, and Saturn a Morning star 


amidst the constellations of Leo 
and Virgo. Thus, it is evident that 
as we are standing beneath the 


starlit skies of early fall, during the 
early evening, we are able to behold 
only white Venus and ruddy Mars, 
and these two planets: for a com- 
paratively short time. 

How beautiful, how glorious, are 
the stars and constellations of God’s 
firmament! How remote yet how 
near they seem. Trillions and tril- 
lions of miles distant, they appear 
to be only hundreds of miles. Each 
season has its astronomical season, 
its different suns and constellations. 
Winter’s astronomical season is the 
most brilliant and beautiful of the 
four seasons, yet Vega, Arcturus 
and Altair, and Cygnus, Pegasus 
and Corona, are well worthy of our 
study and admiration. We _ leave 
the fragrant and restful meadow, we 
no longer look upwards but watch 
our steps past the oak where a 
breath of wind whispers occasion- 
ally. Then, as we are climbing 
over the bars to reach the long road 
which will conduct us to the town 
center, we hear the clock of the old 
church near that town center an- 
nouncing amidst the country quiet- 
ude the hour of ten p. m. 




















EDITORIAL 


Two tributes to the memory and 
accomplishments of the late Ben- 
jamin A. Kimball, by men who 
knew him well and appreciated him 
fully, were received by the editor 
of the Granite Monthly, last month, 
too late to be included, as planned, 
in the article upon Mr. Kimball’s 
life and works published in the 
September issue of the magazine, 
and are printed here as contempor- 
ary verdicts, too valuable not to be 
recorded, upon the worth of his ser- 
vices in two of his manfold lines of 
activity, as a railroad executive and 
a college trustee. 

President James H. Hustis of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad writes: 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Kim- 
ball dates only from 1914, when I 
came to this property, so that I do 
not feel qualified to meet your re- 
quest to write upon ‘his life work as 
a railroad executive.’ 

“However, it was apparent to me 
—and I believe also to those who 
have been associated with him dur- 
ing this later period of his life— 
that he was a man of unusual ex- 
ecutive ability. 

“Had his energies during the last 
half century been applied to the 
transportation development of the 
growing west instead of New Eng- 
land, he might easily have become 
a national figure, like Hill or Harri- 
man. in the transportation world. 

“His judgment and sagacity in 
dealing with men and measures is 
attested in the things that he ac- 
complished. 

“While he seemed to stand out 
alone as a representative of a type 
of the past, yet he was constantly 
looking into and planning for the 
future, and very rarely discussed 
the past, so that he was_ usually 
abreast of the times in recognizing 
changing conditions. 

“He was of course a unique figure 


both physically and in his methods 
of accomplishment. 


“Always a gentleman, his absence 


will be missed and long felt by those 


who knew him, and they were le- 
gion.” 

President Ernest M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College writes: “The 
loss to an educational institution of 
such service as that which Mr. Kim- 
ball gave to Dartmouth is beyond 
calculation. 

“He was a conspicuous member 
of that small group, the election of 
which to the board of trustees, in 
the early nineties, gave an_ incre- 
ment of vitality and wisely directed 
energy to the college policies and 
adequately supported the _ recon- 
struction program which President 
Tucker was inaugurating. Mr. 
Kimball’s interest never lagged. 
His wise counsel and high-minded 
aspiration for the college were al- 
ways available and helpful, and this 
was as true in regard to educational 
as to material affairs. He accepted 
the theory that the search for truth 
was a great function of the college 
and that such procedure must be 
adopted as best contributed to this 
end. His whole service was one of 
whole-hearted love and_ tender 
solicitude for this cause to which 
he had committed himself. 

“T should be unwilling, however, 
to leave this comment without one 
further word, bespeaking as well 
the affection which Mr. Kimball 
inspired and held among other mem- 
bers of the group. Oldest in years, 
he was as young in spirit and cour- 
age aS any man among us. All 
Dartmouth men have cause to be- 
moan his loss as a trustee. To 
those of us who knew him more in- 
timately, there is added deep sor- 
row at the loss of a venerated as- 
sociate and a valued friend.” 








TREES IN AUTUMN 
By Alice M. Shepard 


When Summer’s sun with fervent heat 
Has ripened corn, and oats, and wheat; 
When yellow pumpkins dot the fields, 
And fragrance tells of apple yields; 
When tardy blooms give way to seed 
Of garden flower, and roadside weed; 
Then Autumn’s alchemists appear 

To pay gold for the vanished year. 


They touch a branchlet here and there, 
And sombre leaves begin to flare; 

A torch is thrown from tree to tree, 
And red fire flashes, wild and free; 

The lowly bushes catch the blaze, 

And burn with blue flame in the haze; 
Whole groves are shining with the glint 
Of coins, just taken from the mint. 


The country road and city street 

Form a procession, fit to greet 

Return of hero or of king; 

Then at a touch the leaves take wing, 
The fields are spread with cloth of gold, 
A crimson carpet, fold on fold, 

Lines gutter, hollow, gap and hole; 

Yet every errant breeze takes toll. 


And, as they dance, and whirl, and fly, 
Their hue is caught up to the sky, 
Where all the sunsets give it back,— 
A vivid, gorgeous zodiac. 

Against the glow the naked bough 
_Reveals an unknown fairness now, 
And grace of line is seen to be 

The innate beauty of the tree. 














A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


YoutH IN Harvey. By Gordon 
Hall Gerould. Pp., 409. Cloth, 
$2. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Secause he was born, bred and 
schooled among us, we of New 
Hampshire are interested in all that 
Professor Gordon Hall Gerould of 
Princeton writes. The feeling is 
deepened in the case of his new 
story, named above, because its 
scenes are laid, frankly, in this state, 
and its people are old friends to 
those of us who have reached middle 
age among the granite hills and 
known the life of their men and 
women. 

Those who like to label literary 
landmarks will identify Merrimac— 
did you forget, Professor, that New 
Hampshire always spells it with a 
“k ?”—Junction as Nashua Junction; 
and from that point it is not dif- 
ficult to trace back the trail and to 
locate Hadley in that beautiful bord- 
er town which the late Arthur Gil- 
man claimed as “My Cranford” and 
which has another even more fam- 
ous association with letters and 
books. 

It is not probable that Professor 
Gerould knew the originals of all, 
if any, of the characters in his story, 
during his own youth in the town 
which is the prototype of “Harley.” 
Perhaps that town may not be 
pleased, in all respects, with his 
pictures of its life; but surely it 
must appreciate, with the rest of us, 


the truth and beauty of his sketches. 


of winter and spring in the New 
Hampshire fruit belt, where “First 
the peach trees bloomed, splashing 
the landscape with clouds of pink, 
and after them the great apple or- 
chards belted the whole country- 
side with zones of color and frag- 
rance. In the warm sunshine there 
were a thousand enchanting odors, 


blown about by leisurely winds and 
lingering when the breezes sank to 
rest.” 

His picture of the great February 
blizzard is equally well phrased and 
he has set down for _ posterity 
studies made with veracity and 
vivacity of the town meeting, the 
town fair, the last days of the 
torchlight parade in political cam- 
paigning, and those decorous amuse- 
ments of Yankee youth, the “prom- 
enade,” the “straw ride,” “sliding 
down hill” and “going Mayflower- 
ing.” It is all very true to life, as 
every New Hampshire reader will 
testify. 

His character sketches, too, are 
not only keen, clever and amusing, 
but they also deal justly with the 
New England temperament and 
show the gold that often is found 
within the granite, in the anthropo- 
logy, if not the geology, of Yankee 
land. 

The theme of Professor Gerould’s 
story is quite in the literary fashion 
ef the day. Like our best selling 
Tar'l:ington, Merwin and Fitzgerald, 
and like Ervine and the rest over 
across, he devotes himself to a 
study of a boy becoming a man, 
with the essential aid of a girl who 
is developing simultaneously into a 
woman. Both take the process 
rather seriously, so much so that 
Hadley smiles, in kindly fashion, 
behind their backs; but in the end of 
the story the course of true love be- 
gins to runs smoothly, the hero has 
a chance to make some money and 
the heroine decides that she prefers 
getting married to being a mission- 
ary. 

“Youth in Hadley” is very differ- 
ent from “Youth in Greenwich Vil- 
lage,” for instance, but it jhas a 
pale gray charm of its own which 
Professor Gerould skilfully sug- 
gests. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


CHARLES W. SCRIBNER 


The funeral of Charles W. Scribner was 
held on August 10 at the farm home in 
Raymond where he was born August 23, 
1848, and where he died. The largely at- 








THE LATE C. W. ScrIBNER 


tended services were conducted by 
Rev. Evarts W. Pond of the Congrega- 


tional church and Rev. Edwin B. Young 
of the Methodist church, the burial rites 
of the Masonic order being performed by 
Candia lodge, Charles W. Phillips, wor- 
‘shipful master. Mr. Scribner was the son 
of Daniel and Annie (Langford) Scrib- 
ner and married Martha G. Parker of 
Bedford, who died many years ago. To 
them two children were born; Avon, who 
died in infancy and Dr. Frederick P. 
(Dartmouth, 1906) a practising physician 
of Manchester. Mr. Scribner was a high- 
ly respected citizen and had held numer- 
ous town offices, tax collector, supervisor, 
auditor, etc., many years. He was a mem- 
ber of the State House of Representa- 
tives of 1911, serving on the standing 
Committee on Labor. Mr. Scribner was 
an accomplished musician, the possessor 
of a powerful and pleasing bass voice, 
which he cultivated by study at the New 





England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton and which he used among other ways 
as a member of the quartette choirs in 
leading churches of Manchester and Con- 


cord. He was a member of the Masonic 
order. Mr. Scribner’s favorite recreation 
was the game of checkers and to it he de- 
voted himself with characteristic thorough- 
ness, becoming one of the acknowledged 
authorities upon the subject in New Eng- 
land and being the author of numerous 
ingenious checker problems. 


WILLIAM N. HARTSHORN 


The late William N. Hartshorn, of 
world-wide fame as a Sunday School 
~orker. was born in Greenville, October 
28, 1843, the son of George and Mary A. 
(Putnam) Hartshorn. His father, an en- 
terprising farmer, made the first ship- 


ment of milk from New Hampshire to 


the Boston market. The son was educat- 
ed in the public schools of Milford and at 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich. While 
employed on the Youth’s Companion in 
3oston, he married Ella S. Ford, daugh- 





THE’'LATE W. N. HARTSHORN 


ter of Daniel Sharp Ford, then owner of 
that publication, with which Mr. Harts- 
horn soon severed his connection to be- 
come president of the ‘Priscilla Publish- 
ing Company. A millonaire business man, 
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he was even better known as a lay leader 
of the Baptist denomination and as presi- 
dent of the International Sunday School 
Association. Some years after the death 
of his first wife, he married in 1916, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hinckley Burnham, preceptress 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art’ School. 


He is survived by her, by two adopted 
daughters, Ida Upham Hartshorn and 
Mrs. Bertha Hartshorn MacAusland, and 
a brother, Sumner S. Hartshorn of Mil- 
ford. 


LYSANDER H. CARROLL 
Colonel Lysander H. Carroll, one of the 


best known of the state’s political leaders 
and public men, died at his home in Con- 
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the city, serving two terms and inaugu- 
rating the free mail delivery system. For 
a time he was connected with the banking 
house of E. H. Rollins and Sons. In 1899 
he was appointed labor commissioner of 
the state of New Hampshire and so served 
until 1911. He also served in the Legis- 
lature; was an aide-de-camp on the staff 
of Governor Person C. Cheney; and was 
the messenger to convey the electorial 
vote of the state of New Hampshire to 
Washington in 1876. At the time of his 
death Colonel Carroll was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Masonic ledge at Bradford and 
the Knight Templar commandery at Con- 
cord. He was a member of the South 
Congregational church and was much in- 
terested in philanthropic work to which 
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cord, September 3. Born in Croydon, 
October 8, 1835, he was educated in the 
public schools, earned his own living from 


youth, and as soon as he attained his 
majority engaged in business successful- 
ly on his own account. Since 1865 he had 
resided in Concord, and in 1879 was ap- 
pointed by President Hayes, postmaster of 


in his later years he gave much time and 
the benefit of his financial ability. Colonel 
Carroll is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Edward M. Nason of Concord and Mrs. 
Horace J. Davis of Contoocook; and one 
son, Conductor C. Herbert Carroll of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. No man of 
his day took more interest in, or had a 








- 
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more intimate acquaintance with, New 
Hampshire politics, than Colonel Carroll. 
He was the trusted lieutenant of such 
leaders as Senator’ Rollins, Governor 
Rollins and Senator Gallinger and had an 
influential part in many nominations and 
elections to high offices. 


CARLOS C. DAVIS 


The funeral of Judge Carlos C. Davis, 
leading citizen of Winchester, was held 
there August 28. Born in Northfield, Vt., 
December 8, 1851, he graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1879 and was the 
permanent secretary of his class. For 
many years he taught in the high schools 


{ 
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of Northfield, Waterbury, Vergennes and 
White River Junction, Vt.,. and Bedford 
and Lincoln, Mass. Since 1900 he had re- 
sided in Winchester, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church, the 
Masons, Knights Templars and Patrons 
of Husbandry. A Republican in politics, 
he was a delegate to the constitutional 
convention of 1902 and a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1911, besides 
serving as judge of the local court for 
eight years and holding other offices. He 
is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Grace H. Coxeter of Winchester, and by 
five children. 
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ROBERT A. RAY 


Robert Allen Ray, judge 


of probate 
for Cheshire County since 1906, died in 
Keene, August 25. Judge Ray was born 
in Palmer, Mass., April 7, 1851, the son 
of Alexander Hamilton and Sarah Jane 
(Maynard) Ray, and was educated at Burr 


and Burton Seminary, Kimball Union 
Academy and Dartmouth College, class 
of 1877. Studying law, he was admitted. 
to the bar in 1879, and practised in Con- 
cord until 1889 in company with Hon. 
Reuben E. Walker, now judge of the 
supreme court of the state, with whom he 
compiled, edited and published a volume 
of New Hampshire Citations. During 
this period Mr. Ray served as a member 
of the legislature. Turning to education- 
al pursuits, he was principal of high 
schools at Hinsdale and Keene, holding 
the latter position for 11 years. Judge 
Rav married March 18, 1881, Harriet A. 
3allou, who died in 1900. He was mar- 
ried again, in May, 1907, to Clara Adell 
Ireton, who survives him. He also leaves 
a daughter by his first marriage, Mrs. 
Agnes H. Robbins of Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALPHEUS H. SNOW 


Alpheus Henry Snow of Washington, 
D. C., an authority on international law, 
cied in New York, August 19, after a 
lingering illness. Mr. Snow was a member 
of the board of trustees of George 
Washington university, the executive 
council of the American society of inter- 


national law, the American bar associa- 
tion, the American Society for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes and 
the American historical assoc.ation. Mr. 
Snow was born at Claremont, November 
8, 1859, the son of Alpheus Franklin and 
Sarah Maria (Dean) Snow. He was 
educated at Trinity college and at Yale 
and Harvard. He practised law at Hart- 
ford, Ct., from 1883 untif 1887 and at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for the next eight years. 
He was the author of many articles and 
books on political science and international 


law. In 1910 he went to the Hague as a 
United States delegate to the  inter- 
national conference on social insurance. 


A widow, who was Miss Margaret May- 
nard Butler of Indianapolis, survives him. 


WILLIAM A. BECKFORD 


Captain William A. Beckford of Bris- 
tol who died August 26, was born 
in Salem, May 15, 1843, the son of 
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Henry S. and Mary Ann Beckford. He 
served through the Civil War in which 
he was several times wounded, had been 
department commander of the G. A. R, 


and died while visiting the Soldiers’ 
Home at Tilton, of which he was a trustee. 
After the war he engaged in woolen manu- 


facturing at Bristol; represented that 
town in the legislature and constitutional 
convention and was its postmaster for a 
number of years. For a time ne was 
doorkeeper in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington and later in 
the United States Senate. His nearest 
surviving relatives are a brother, Judge 
Frank M. Beckford of Laconia, and grand- 
son, William A. Southard of Bristol. 


ARTHUR J. HOLDEN 


Arthur J. Holden, postmaster of Keene 
from March, 1914, until his resignation 
in May last, on account of ill health, died 
August 21. He was born in Townshend, 
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Vt., November 22, 1863, the son of Hollis 
J. and Ardilla (Puffer) Holden, and was 
educated in the seminaries at Townshend 
and Brattleboro, Vt., and at the Albany, 
N. Y., Harvard and West Virginia law 
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schools. He was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1896 and had practiced 
in Keene since that time. A Democrat 
in politics he was twice the candidate of 
his party for mayor and had served as 
county auditor. He was a member of 
the Masonic fraternity, the Patrons of 
Husbandry and the Baptist church. He 
married, October 9, 1895, Mrs. Stella M. 
(Bemis) Martin of Athens, Vt., by whom 
he is stfrvived, and by one sister, Mrs. C. 
E. Wellman of Chester, Vt. 


AUGUSTUS J. HOITT 


Captain Augustus J. Hoitt dropped 
dead, August 25, at The Weirs, where he 
was attending the veterans’ encampment. 
He was born in Northwood, December 18, 
1845, the son of Joshua and Theodate B. 
(Pillsbury) Hoitt, and served in Com- 
pany A, Fifth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers. from September 26, 1861 to June 
28, 1265, being present at the surrender 
of General Lee. After the war he 
settled in Lynn, Mass., was postmaster 
of the city under President Harrison and 
served many years as pension agent for 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. He was a close friend of Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. who served as one 
ef the bearers at his funeral. Captain 
Hoitt is survived by his wife. who was 
Augusta Howard of North Bennington, 
Vermont. 


JOHN M. PARKER 


John McClary Parker, born in King- 
ston, September 17, 1836, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Amos A. Parker, died in Fitz- 
william, August 11. He conducted there 
a general store from 1865 until about 20 
years ago, when he turned it over to his 
son, Frank. He was president of the 
Ashuelot National bank and savings bank, 
both of Keene. A Republican in politics, 
he was town moderator for 40 years, had 
served in both branches of the state legis- 
lature and had been town treasurer, audi- 
tor, school board member and library and 
trust funds trustee. He served through 
the Civil War, having the rank of captain 
at its close, and was a member of the 
G. A. R. and the Loyal Legion. He is 
survived by his son and a daughter, Helen. 


~ 











JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts) 


TAX FREE ( 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock) To Yield at least 9%. 
(10% Participating Class A Stock) 


Your attention is called to the 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 10% 
Participating Class A. Stock of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corporation. 
The important features concerning this unusual investment offering may 
be summarized as follows :— 


1. The business has been in continuous and profitable operation for 110 years. 


2. The Company is the largest wholesale and retail china, crockery and glassware 
establishment in the United States, and is well and favorably known throughout 
the country. 


3. Practically all of the Company’s assets are liquid and the balance sheet shows 
more than $158 per share of Net Quick Assets for each share of Preferred Stock. 


4. An annual Sinking Fund. of 3% of the total original issue of Preferred Stock 
is provided to retire the Preferred Stock. 


5. Net Earnings for the year 1919 after deducting the Federal Income Tax was 
more than five times the Preferred Stock dividend requirements. For the same 
period after deducting Federal Income Taxes, earnings applicable to Class A. 
Stock were more than 3% times the 10% dividend requirements. 


6. Earnings at the present time are sufficient for an increased dividend beyond 
10% on the Class A Stock, and we believe stockholders may expect increased 
dividends on Class A Stock during the present yea. 


The management of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corporation is in the hands of able 
and experienced men, who are experts in the management of industrial and business 
enterprises. 


We advise the purchase of these securities because of the long and successful history 
of the Company, the large amount of assets back of its stock, the continuous earnings 
record and the very excellent prospects of greatly increased earnings, with a resultant 
increase in dividend disbursements. 


We offer these stocks tax free in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont to 
yield at least 9% on the following basis :— 


$100 Par Value (8% Cumulative Preferred Stock) For $200 and accrued. 
$100 Par Value (Participating Class A Stock ) Dividend on the Pfd. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1896 INCORPORATED 1908 


20 AMHERST STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Telephone 952. 
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